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The  hundred-and-first  year  is  usual- 
ly overlooked.   If  some  earthly  thing  has 
enough  of  heaven  in  it  to  last  out  a  cen- 
tury, that  is  considered  enough  until  a 
sesquicentennial  at  least  or  even  until  a 
bicentennial  arrives  another  hundred 
years  later.  Bicentennials  of  books  are 
rare  indeed.  And  I  think  I  know  why. 
First  of  all,  a  century  after  a  book  is 
published  there  are  apt  (as  in  the  case 
of  Whitman' s  book  or  Longfellow' s 
Hiawatha  this  year)  to  be  a  few  oldsters 
around  who  remember  the  author  in  his  old 
age — Henry  Thoreau,  of  course,  had  no  old 
age  and  shall  forever  be  in  his  prime  for 
us.  Even  with  Thoreau,  a  good  many  of  us 
once  knew  people  who  knew  him  and  at  cen- 
tennial time  had  this  living  link  with  a 
man  who  died  well  more  than  ninety  years 
before.  This  living  memory  makes  the 
centennial  of  a  man's  book  timely,  for  it 
is  contemporary  with  our  fathers  or  grand- 
fathers. 

Moreover,  the  conditions  toward 
which  a  memorable  book  addresses  itself 
have  not  all  changed  a  century  later. 
The  Concord  of  1854  was  not  all  gone  by 
1954,  and  the  town's  fight  against  en- 
gulfment  by  suburbia  and  against  going 
the  way  of  Lexington  and  Bedford  had  not 
been  lost  any  more  than  all  was  lost  in 
Henry  Thoreau' s  day  because  the  railway 
brought  Cambridge  and  Boston  within  min- 
utes and  cut  a  right  of  way  through  wild- 
ness.  Even  the  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  of 
Whitman — particularly  the  "feel"  of  the 
places — is  not  all  lost  in  1955  in  spite 
of  the  transcience  of  American  cities. 
But  is  it  likely  that  after  another  cen- 
tury Concord  or  New  York  will  be  in  the 
least  like  the  places  Thoreau  and  Whit- 
man knew.  The  dates  1954  and  1955  do 
not  look  so  unlike  1854  and  1855  when 
one  sees  them  on  a  page.  But  can  we  feel 
comfortable  when  we  write  2054  and  2055? 
It  is  not  altogether  true  that  the  year 
2000  is  only  forty-five  years  hence.  To 
our  comprehensions  it  is  a  thousand  years 
away,  no  matter  what  the  calendar  says. 

Thus  a  centennial  closes  more  than  a 
chapter,  and  we  do  not  think  that  any  book 
will  have  much  of  a  celebration  at  the 
time  of  its  sesquicentennial  or  its  bicen- 
tennial. And  when  the  centennial  chapter 
has  been  closed  with  all  the  satisfactions 
and  celebrations  and  reappraisals  that  went 
with  it,  the  hundred-and-first  year  comes 
as  an  anticlimax  and  is  usually  overlooked. 

Publication  Brings  New  Duties 

Just  so  we  suppose  the  year  after  a 
book  has  been  published  in  the  first  place 
must  have  been  an  anticlimactlc  year  for 
the  author.  Ke  are  right  in  part.  There  is 


a  reaction  while  the  reviews  come  in  and 
there  are  regrets  that  mistakes  and  mis- 
judgements are  fixed  in  dry  ink  and  must 
wait  for  a  revised  edition  to  be  expunged 
—  If  perchance  there  be  a  revised  ed- 
ition after  the  reviewers  have  finished 
with  the  first  one. 

But  we  are  wrong  in  part  too.  If, 
as  in  the  case  of  Walden.  the  book  is  any- 
thing of  a  success,  authorship  is  an  oc- 
casion that  brings  new  duties.  Thoreau 
was  not  canting  after  the  poor  sale  of  A 
Week  when  he  wrote  in  his  Journal  con- 
cerning the  return  of  the  books,  "It  af- 
fects my  privacy  less  and  leaves  me  freer." 
His  reaction  to  the  contrasting  reception 
of  IValden  was  so  consistent  with  that  re- 
mark about  A  Week  as  to  prove  that  he 
meant  what  he  said  in  the  first  instance: 
Thinking  this  afternoon  of  the  pro- 
spect of  my  writing  lectures  and  going 
abroad  to  read  them  the  next  winter,  I 
realized  how  incomparably  great  the  ad- 
vantages of  obscurity  and  poverty  which 
I  have  enjoyed  so  long.  ...Ah,  how  I 
have  thriven  on  solitude  and  poverty! 
...  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  have  em- 
Joyed  it,  if  the  public  had  been  ex- 
pecting as  much  of  me  as  there  is  dan- 
ger now  they  will. 

(Journal,  Sep.  19,  1854) 
Walden  was  already  affecting  his  privacy 
more  and  leaving  him  less  free.  And  he 
really  didn't  like  it. 

The  season  was  affecting  his  privacy 
also.  July,  August,  and  September  in  1854 
were  hot,  dry  months  in  Concord ;   and 
Thoreau  seeking  to  gather  his  thoughts 
like  a  summer  harvest  for  the  already 
dreaded  winter  lectures  was  driven  by  the 
heat  from  his  attic  room  into  the  midst 
of  the  society  of  his  own  family  below 
stairs.   After  a  month  of  evenings  even 
in  so  congenial  a  circle  he  writes  (on 
the  very  day  when  he  received  a  specimen 
copy  of  his  Walden) : 

My  attic  chamber  has  compelled  me 
to  sit  below  with  the  family  at  evening 
for  a  month.   I  feel  the  necessity  of 
deepening  the  stream  of  my  life;  I  must 
cultivate  privacy.   It  is  very  dissi- 
pating to  be  with  people  too  much. 

(Journal,  August  2,  1854) 
So  he  walks  in  the  heat  to  Conantum, 
thinking  still  perhaps  of  that  very  first 
copy  of  Walden  and  from  the  Bittern  Cliff 
looks  at  "a  man  on  Fair  Haven  furling  his 
sail  and  bathing  from  his  boat."  The 
calm  evening  calms  his  fear  of  becoming 
a  public  man.  "The  din  of  trivialness 
is  silenced.  ...It  is  the  first  silence 
I  have  heard  for  a  month."  On  the  very 
eve  of  the  publication  of  Walden  he  wrote 
to  Blake  in  Worcester  about  this  solitary 
boatman  and  the  ocean  of  silence  in 
which  the  boatman  and  Thoreau  both 
bathed,  expressing  himself  in  one  of 
the  most  misanthropic  and  cruel  figures 
in  all  of  his  writing: 

I  got  the  world,  as  it  were,  by  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  and  held  it  under 
the  tide  of  its  own  events,  till  it 
was  drowned,  and  then  I  let  it  go  down- 
stream like  a  dead  dog. 

(Letter  of  August  8,  1854) 
It  was  thus  that  the  heat  and  drought 
forced  misanthropy  onto  Thoreau  that  fall 
while  authorship  and  its  new  duties  to- 
ward the  public  along  with  the  lecturing 
that  he  felt  must  follow  his  book  hung 
over  him  like  the  haze  and  smoke  that 
was  hanging  in  the  hot  dry  air  over  Con- 
cord.  Next  day  Walden  was  published. 


The  Lecturing  Author 

The  tone  of  his  journals  all  fall 
is  petulant  because  of  the  lectures  he 
felt  must  follow  Walden.  He  cannot  fully 
enjoy  the  late  August  break  in  the  long 
summer's  heat,  "How  great  a  change,  and 
how  sudden,  from  that  sultry  and  remark- 
ably hazy  atmosphere  to  this  clear,  cool 
autumnal  one,  in  which  all  things  shine, 
and  distance  is  restored  to  us  I"   (Aug- 
ust 29,  1854-)  That  very  day  he  felt 
driven:  "The  lecturer  must  commence  his 
threshing  as  early  as  August,  that  his 
fine  flour  may  be  ready  for  his  winter 
customers."  Henry  Thoreau  had  no  mind 
to  arrange  his  ideas  as  window  dressing 
to  attract  customers.  Lecturing  that 
fall  and  winter  would  take  him  to  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  as  well  as  to  Nan- 
tucket, new  regions  full  of  wonders  for 
him.  But  lecturing  and  the  writing  of 
lectures  also  prevented  his  noticing 
exactly  when  winter  began  its  onset. 
"Winter  has  come  unnoticed  by  me,  I 
have  been  so  busy  writing.  This  is  the 
life  most  lead  in  respect  to  Nature." 
Such  nose-to-the-grindstone  existence 
was  resented.  One  might  as  well  shut 
oneself  up  in  a  shop  and  sell  yardgoods 
as  shut  oneself  up  and  sell  lectures. 
Besides,  one  must  cheapen  all  his  ideas 
in  order  to  sell  a  lecture,  in  order  to 
catch  the  attention  of  all  the  shallow 
wits  who  assembled  to  be  entertained. 
"I  would  rather  write  books  than 
lectures.  That  is  fine,  this  coarse." 
He  had  written  books  and  a  select  few 
had  read  them;  lectures  he  must  write 
for  the  generality. 

The  Year  of  Later  Friendships 

The  lectures  of  the  1854-55  season 
took  Thoreau  where  he  saw  a  giraffe, 
and  a  telegraph  wire  factory,  and  an 
Indian's  straw  house  like  "the  nest  of 
a  large  meadow  mouse,"  and  an  African 
native  who  lectured.  But  the  lectures 
didn't  make  for  friendships  and  satis- 
factions. His  book  did  better  than  that. 
The  autumn  after  Walden  was  redeemed  by 
two  new  friends,  and  one  of  these  in- 
troduced himself  because  of  having  read 
Thoreau' s  new  book.  This,  of  course, 
was  Daniel  Ricketson  the  New  Bedford 
Quaker.  Thoreau  was  slow  about  accept- 
ing this  new  friend  after  receiving  his 
August  12th  letter;  but  on  Christmas  Day 
the  two  met  and  understood  one  another 
so  well  that  the  Quaker  joined  the  small 
circle  with  Blake  and  Watson  and  Theo 
Brown,  perhaps  not  so  close  a  circle  as 
that  of  Alcott  and  Emerson  and  Charming, 
but  an  intimate  circle  nevertheless. 
If  the  season's  lectures  could  be  re- 
lated to  friends  they  were  somewhat  re- 
deemed in  Henry  Thoreau ' s  opinion,  and 
Ricketson  redeemed  a  good  deal.   It  was 
the  book  that  had  introduced  the  two 
men.  Thoreau  seems  to  have  regarded 
this  new  friendship  as  one  of  the  best 
royalties  he  received  from  the  publica- 
tion of  the  book.   It  was  a  life  estate 
and  more,  for  all  of  us  now  are  in- 
debted to  the  Ricketsons:  to  Daniel  for 
friendship  and  the  ex  -hange  of  letters 
and  even  for  his  little  sketch  of 
Thoreau  as  he  appeared  on  Christmas 
Day  after  Walden  and  to  Anna  and  Walton, 
known  later  in  Concord,  for  sculptured 
likenesses  derived  from  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  winter 
was  not  lost  that  redeemed  Henry  Thor- 
eau 's  few  last  years  with  a  new  friend- 
ship. 


The  autumn  had  been  redeemed  al- 
ready, not  because  of  Thoreau 's  book  but 
because  Mr.  Emerson  arranged  it  so  that 
a  young  Englishman  who  had  been  drawn  to 
Concord  to  sit  at  Emerson's  feet  should 
also  sit  at  Mrs.  Thoreau' s  dining  table. 
This,  of  course,  was  Thomas  Cholmondeley, 
who  punctuated  this  year  of  Thoreau 's 
life,  this  autumn  of  his  discontent, 
like  a  comet  rather  than  like  the  steady 
star  that  was  Ricketson.  Better  than 
Ricketson  Cholmondeley  appreciated 
Thoreau  and  talked  his  language  on  a 
level  of  high  idealism.  Thoreau  became, 
for  him,  fairly  enthusiastic  about  the 
Englishman,  echoed  the  earliest  greeting 
of  the  region,  "Welcome,  Englishman." 
He  ventured  to  invite  his  new  friend  on 
expeditions  afoot  with  his  old  friends. 
He  missed  him  greatly  when  the  young 
visitor,  having  heard  Emerson  in  Concord, 
went  in  to  Boston  where  he  could  hear 
Theodore  Parker  before  he  went  back  to 
England  to  join  in  the  Crimean  War.  He 
thought  even  of  going  himself  to  England 
when  Cholmondeley  should  return  from 
that  war.  And  he  fell  deeply  into  debt 
to  his  new  friend  when,  in  1855,  he  re- 
ceived from  England  the  "royal  gift" 
of  forty-four  volumes  of  Oriental  liter- 
ature. 

Thus  soon  after  the  publication  of 
Walden.  and  partly  because  of  it,  what- 
ever anticlimax  may  have  been  creeping 
into  Thoreau 's  life  as  he  began  to  feel 
oppressed  by  the  duties  of  successful 
authorship  vanished  in  a  glow  of  new 
found  friendships.  The  autumn  which  had 
begun  discouragingly  gave  way  to  an  ex- 
uberant winter  of  snow  and  cold  and  ice. 
Thoreau  day  after  day  skated  thirty 
miles  in  an  afternoon  or  evening, 
marvelling  at  his  own  speed  and  easy 
grace.  He  even  enjoyed  the  cold  which 
made  February  6th  proverbial  as  the  Cold 
Tuesday,  not  above  -6  all  day,  down  to 
-26  next  day,  cold  enough  to  stop  the 
Thoreau  family  clock  (a  clock  I  knew  in 
Mrs.  Adams  Tolman's  living  room  and 
which  you  can  see  now  in  the  Antiquarian 
Society  H0use),  to  make  the  latches  and 
nailheads  white  inside  the  house,  and 
at  night  each  Thoreau  dreaded  going  to 
the  cold  bedroom  and  to  the  seemingly 
colder  bed.  Yet  Henry  went  abroad  in 
the  town  observing  the  smoke  as  it  came 
out  of  chimneys  into  the  hungry  cold  air 
and  noticing  that  "every  bearded  man  in 
the  street  is  a  graybeard." 

Dread  of  lecturing  and  selling 
ideas  from  a  platform  gave  way  to  the 
pleasure  of  traveling  nuch  in  Concord. 
The  lecture  trip  to  the  West  hadn't 
worked  out  anyway,  so  there  had  been  no 
need  of  worry  about  that  after  all.  The 
publishing  of  Walden  had  not  published 
Henry  Thoreau — that  is,  it  had  not  made 
him  the  public's  man  nor  lionized  him 
so  much  that  he  must  lecture  on  a  winter 
circuit  through  the  West.  So  he  could 
follow  his  private  circuit  in  Concord, 
watch  winter  in  all  its  phases,  see 
signs  of  spring  even  in  the  snow,  and 
be  ready  for  spring  when  it  came.   Work- 
ing on  lectures  had  caysed  him  to  miss 
the  exact  moment  when  autumn  had  become 
winter;  lectures  would  not  prevent  his 
being  there  when 

"The  ice  is  runneled  on  the  little 
pond; 

A  telltale  patter  drips  from  off 
the  trees." 
And  he  was  there.  Hardly  a  spring  in  all 
the  range  of  Thoreau 's  journal  records 


iiore  observations, 
too. 


And  this  is  stranpe 


In  the  spring  Frank  Sanborn  came 
to  board  at  the  Thoreaus;  and  Henry's 
legs  gave  out.  You  can  make  what  you 
will  of  this  as  to  cause  and  effect: 
whether  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Sanborn 
on  the  scene  caused  Henry  Thoreau's 
knees  to  give  out  from  in  under  him  or 
not.   I  have  my  own  theory.  The  records 
of  travels  in  Concord  go  on  regularly. 
In  April:  "To  ^ed  Bridge  just  before 
sunrise,"  "To  Fair  Haven  by  boat,"  "To 
Heywood's  Peak."   In  May:  "To  Beck 
Stow's,"  "Down  river  and  to  Yellow 
Birch  Swamp."  In  June:  "To  Hubbard's 
Close,"  "To  Wheeler's  azalea  swamp, 
across  meadow."   It  is  a  surprise  then 
that  on  the  27th  of  June  he  should  write 
to  Harrison  Blake,  "I  have  been  sick 
and  good  for  nothing  but  to  lie  on  my 
back  and  wait  for  something  to  turn  up, 
for  two  or  three  months."  No  one,  not 
even  Doctor  Bartlett  ever  explained  the 
disease.   Still,  Frank  Sanborn  came  to 
board  at  the  Thoreaus  that  spring. 

A  Return  to  Authorship 

The  year  after  Walden  rounded  it- 
self out  with  the  publication  of  the 
first  four  chapters  of  Cape  Cod  in  Put- 
nam' s  Magazine  for  June,  July,  and 
August  of  1855.   If  lecturing  had  not 
matured  as  he  half  feared  it  might  after 
Walden  made  him  a  recognized  author, 
here  is  compensation,  for  now  came  the 
beginnings  of  quite  a  different  book. 
Mr.  Canby  says  of  this  variety  of  book 
by  Thoreau: 

His  three  guide  books,  'A  Yankee 
in  Canada,1  'The  Maine  Woods,'  and 
' Cape  Cod, '  are  all  propaganda  for 
the  art  of  sauntering  with  an  open 
eye,  and  for  the  proper  use  of  leisure. 
Except  for  this  they  carry  little 
of  his  philosophy,  and  are  relatively 
simple  in  their  writing,  factual,  and 
direct.  His  personality  is  dominant, 
but  not  egocentric;  only  the  reporter 
and  the  observer  are  active  in  these 
stories.  The  tone  is  light,  events  and 
people  abundant.   It  is  a  good  kind  of 
writing,  a  flow  of  narrative  unchecked 
by  much  introspection,  yet  carrying 
history,  natural  science,  character 
study,  and  interesting  aspects  of 
novel  scenes  on  its  easy  current. 

How  good  that  Thoreau  closed  the 
year  of  his  latter  friendships  with  the 
opening  chapters  of  his  best  book  in 
this  kind,  for  Cape  Cod  has  unity  of 
tone  and  of  narrative  far  better  than 
do  A  Yankee  in  Canada  or  The  Maine  Woods 
and  the  book  has  sparkling  reaches  of 
humor  like  sun  across  salt  water.  What- 
ever illness  struck  Henry  Thoreau  with- 
in a  year  after  ialden,  none  of  it 
found  its  way  into  these  chapters  that 
went  to  the  editor  that  year  and  found 
their  way  into  print  virtually  on  the 
first  anniversary  of  his  great  book. 
Cape  Cod  is  not  great  in  the  way  Walden 
is;  but  it  is  great  in  its  own  way — far 
greater  than  it  has  ever  been  given 
credit  for  being.   It  is  not  beyond 
likelihood  that  the  good  reoeption 
accorded  to  Walden  and  the  good  new 
friends  that  came  so  soon  after  the 
publication  of  that  book  gave  Thoreau 
a  new  confidence,  a  relaxed  quality 
that  is  the  secret  of  success  in  his 
tr?vel  books. 


The  year  after  Walden  began  with 
sober  dread  of  the  lecturing  that  now 
would  be  demanded.   It  ended,  even 
after  a  strange  illness,  on  a  note  of 
health  and  cheerfulness.  Henry  Thoreau 
could  still  create  new  friendships 
he  could  still  create  new  books.  There 
is  no  anticlimax  about  that,  no  let- 
down after  writing  himself  out.   He 
who  loved  a  pnradox  better  than  any 
other  literary  device  proved  at  the 
end  of  this  year  to  be  equal  to  a  para- 
dox in  his  own  authorship.  Just  when 
his  legs  failed  him,  he  began  publish- 
ing the  chapters  of  the  finest  pedes- 
trian travel  book  e  ver  written  In 
America.  Within  the  year  he  went  from 
one  height  of  his  authorship  to  another, 
from  the  thoughtfulness  of  Walden  to 
the  narrative  of  Cape  Cod.  Thoreau 
proved  in  that  year  his  versatility. 
He  walked  and  observed  with  as  much 
surefootedness  in  Cape  Cod  as  he  hnd 
lived  and  observed  more  deeply  in  Walden. 
So  the  year  after  Walden  rounded  out. 
It  had  beon  a  good  year  for  Henry  Thoreau. 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING   .... 

The    1955   annual   meeting   of   the   Tho- 
reau Society  was    called   to    order   by  the 
president,    Raymond  Adams,    at   10:30   a.m. 
July  9th,    in   the   vestry  of    the  First    Par- 
ish Church  in  Concord,   Mass.      The    secre- 
tary's   report    (see    Bulletin  48)    and  the 
treasurer's    report    (see    below)    were    read 
and  accepted.      The    nominating   committee, 
Ralph  Chapman,    chairman,    presented   the    fol- 
lowing   slate    of   officers,    which  was    there- 
upon elected  unanimously:    president,    Her- 
bert Faulkner  West,    Hanover,    N.H.;    vice- 
president,    Mrs.    Herbert  Hosmer,    Concord, 
Mass.;    secretary-treasurer,    Walter   Harding, 
Charlottesville,   Va.;    and    for   executive 
committee   for   a   term   of    three   years:    Wal- 
lace  B.    Conant,    Concord,    Mass.,    and  Edwin 
Waye    'i'eale,    Baldwin,    H.Y. 

It  was   announced   by   the   president    that 
on  August  23,    a  program  devoted   to   Thoreau 
would  be    broadcast   over  WGEH-TV    (Channel 
2)    at   6  p.m,    and  that    in  the   fall,    the 
University    of    North  Carolina   Press   wo^ld 
issue   a   volume    of  poetry   on   Thoreau, 
THOREAU:    VOICE  IN    THE  EDGELAUD ,    by   Lang- 
ley   Keyes.       (Mr.    Keyes    read   some   of   these 
poems    at   one    of   our   annual   meetings    sev- 
eral  years  ago. ) 

On  behalf  of   the   members    of  the    society, 
the    secretary   presented   to   the    retiring 
president   and    vice-president,    Prcf.   Adams 
and  Mrs.    Wheeler,    in  appreciation   of    their 
many  years    of   service   to    the    society,    each 
an  original  framed   drawing   by  Henry   Bugbee 
Kane — for  Prof.    Adams,    an   illustrated  map 
of    Thoreau' s    journey  on  the   Concord  and 
Merrimack    Rivers,   and  for  Mrs.    Wheeler,    a 
drawing    of   Fairhaven   Bay,    both   originals 
of   illustrations   used   by  Mr.    Kane    in  his 
edition   of  Thoreau's   works.      Upon  motion 
from  the   floor,    there    was    a    rising  vote   of 
thanks    to    Prof.    Adams  and  Mrs.    Wheeler. 

The    secretary  announced   the  addition   to 
the    Thoreau   Society   Archives    in    the    Concord 
Free    Public    Library   of   a   supplement   to    the 
Francis   Allen   Papers    (See    Bulletin  50)    pre- 
sented by  Mrs.    William   Thompson  and    of  a 
typescript   of    the    unpublished    journals    and 
letters    of   Edmund   Sewall,    written  while   he 
was   a    student   in    the    Thoreau    school,    pre- 
sented  by   Mr.    Clayton  Hoagland    (These   will 
be    described   in  a    forthcoming   bulletin). 
The    presedential   address    (printed  above) 
was    delivered    by   Raymond   Adams.      Prof. 
Harold   Blodgett   of   Union   College    follow- 
ed  with   a   paper  on   the    relationship   of 


Thoreau   and    whitman,   which  we    look  lor- 
ward    to   seeing  published  in   the    near-fut- 
ure   in  a   scholarly    journal. 

At  12:30  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to 
the  grounds  of  the  Old  Manse,  where  a  pic- 
nic lunch  was  served.  The  afternoon  was 
spent  in  informal  discussion  and  touring 
of  the  Concord  countryside.  Both  the  Con- 
cord Free  Public  Library  and  the  Concord 
Antiquarian  Society  prepared  special  ex- 
hibitions of  their  Thoreau  materials  for 
the  annual   meeting. 
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iTOUR   NEW  OFFICERS    .    .     . 

Herbert  Faulkner  West,    the  new  presi- 
dent  of    the    Thoreau  Society,    is    professor 
of    comparative    literature    at   Dartmouth 
College.      He   is    the    author   of   numerous 
books,    among    them   MODERN   BOOK  COLLECTING 
FOR  THE    IMPECUNIOUS   AMATEUR,    1936;    THE 
NATURE  WRITERS,    1939;    THE   MIND   ON   THE 
WING,    1947;    and    REBEL  THOUGHT,    1953.      Re 
is    secretary   of   the   Friends    of  Dartmouth 
Library   and    sponsored   the    publication   last 
fall    of    our  booklet   :/9,    MR  EMERSON   WRITES 
A    LETTER  A30UT  WALDEN.      He   was  also    speaker 
of    the    day  at   our   1947  annual   meeting 
(See    Bulletin   20). 

Mrs.    Herbert   Hosrner  is    a   resident    of 
Concord    (appropriately  enough   in   the    house 
in  which  both  F.B.Sanborn  and   Kllery   Chan- 
ning   resided   for    years).      She    compiled 
the    catalog   of   the    Alfred  Hosrner   Tlioreau 
Collection  when  it   was    presented    to    the 
Concord  Free    Public    Library  by  her  hus- 
band.     And    she    is    now    the   official   arch- 
ivist for    the    town   of   Concord. 

NOTES  AND   QUERIES    .    .     . 

The  University  of  Texas  will  soon  issue 
Joseph  Jones'  INDEX  TO  WALDEN  in  expanded 
form. 

Dodd   Mead  will    bring    out   a   new   edition 
of  WALDEN   in  September    in    their   Great    Il- 
lustrated Classics   Series,    at   ^3.25.      It 
will   reprint    some    of    the   plates    and  all   of 
the    commentary   from  the    edition   edited  by 
Edwin  Waye   Teale    a   few  years  ago. 

DmM.Lock&ey,    the    British    author   of    I 
KNOW   AN    ISLAND   and   other  books,    acknow- 
ledges  his    indebtedness    to   Thoreau   in  his 
DREAM    ISLAND. 

The  expenses  of  printing  this  bulletin 
have  been  covered  by  the  life  membership 
of  Mrs.  Helen  B.  Morrison  of  Oberlin,  0. 
Life   membership   is   525.00. 

John   Davies   writes    to   ask    if    Tlioreau 
is    the    author   of   "Fix   upon    that    course    of 
life    which   is    best,    custom  will    render   it 
most  delightful."      ^e  has  hoard  it  attribu 
ted   to    Pythagoras    but  had  always  thought 
it  was   Thoreau' s. 

oreau,    In   the    catalog   of    his    library 


now   in  Huntington   Library,    lists   a   book 
entitled    "Spiritual   Science.    1   v."    Can 
anyone    help   your    secretary    identify   it 
further--its   author   or  publisher? 

ADDITIONS   TO   THE    THOREAU   BIBLIOGRAPHY. .WH 

CLEVELAND    (0.)    PLAIN   DEALER.       "Editions 
of    Tlioreau' s    maiden   Shown  at  Fenn." 
March   28,    1934.      Account    of  a  centen- 
nial   exhibition. 

CONCORD  ENTERPRISE.      "Tlioreau   Group    Meets 
Here    on  Saturday."      July  7,    1955.      An- 
nouncement of  annual   meeting. 

"Thoreau  Group    Pick    New  Officers 


Here;    Blodgett   Speaker."      July   14,    1955. 
Account    of   annual   meeting. 

CONCORD  JOURNAL.  "Thoreau  Society  Annual 
Meeting  Here  Saturday  July  9."  July  7, 
1955.      Announcement    of  annual   meeting. 

Davies,    William  H.      TILE  ADVENTURES  OF 
JOHNNY  WALKER   TRANG.      London:    Cape, 
1926.      Includes    (p.    180)    commentary   on 
T  and  his   principles. 

Dedmor.J,    Francis.      "Thoreau  and    the   Ethi- 
cal   Concept    of  Government."      PERSOIIALIST, 
XaXVI    (Winter,    1955),    36-46. 

Gruber,    Christian    P.      THE  EDUCATION  OF 
HENRY  THOREAU.      Ann  Arbor:    University 
Microfilms,    1953.      Princeton  University 
doctoral   dissertation  now   available    on 
microfilm. 

Guthrie,    Harold  N.      THE  HUMOR  OF  THOREAU. 
Ann  Arbor:    University   Microfilms,    1953. 
Iowa   University   doctoral    dissertation 
now  available    on  microfilm. 

Harding,    Walter.      THOREAU:   A   CENTURY   OF 
CRITICISM.      Review.      AMATEUR   BOOK  COL- 
LECTOR,   V    (May,    1955),    14. 

Haymaker,    Richard  E.      FROM  PAMPAS  TO   HEDGE- 
ROWS AND  DOWNS:    A   STUDY  OF   W.    H.    HUDSON. 
New  York:    Bookman,    1954.      Many   references 
to   T. 

McNamara,    Simpson.      "Thoreau   and   Walden." 
NEW   YORK   HERALD    TRIBUNE.      July   12,    1955. 
A   poem. 

Metzger,    Charles   Reid.      THE    TRANSCENDENTAL 
ESTHETICS   IN  AMERICA:    ESSAYS   ON  EMERSON, 
GREENOUGH,    THOREAU,    AND  WHITMAN .      Ann 
Arbor:    University  Microfilms,    1954.      Univ. 
of  Washington   doctoral   dissertation   now 
available   on  microfilm. 

Piper,    Walter.      " Tho re auviana   1817-1955." 
Boston:    Mass.    Dept.    of   Agriculture.    1955. 
Mimeographed,    4pp.      h  birthday    tribute. 

Thoreau,    Henry   D.      THE   CONCORD  AND    MERRI- 
MACK RIVERS    (Lunt  edition).      Review. 
McKee,    Christopher.      APPALACHIA, 
XXX    (June,   1955),    451-2. 

We  are    indebted   to    the    following   for 
material  used   in  this    bulletin:    T.Bailey, 
P.Craig,    R.Crowe 11,   W.    Cummings,    R.    Cur- 
rier,   F.Dedraond,    H.Lehrman,    C. McKee,    W. 
Piper,    M.Swaller,    E. Teale,    E. 'Wilson,   and 
G.Wright.      Please  notify   the    secretary   of 
any  new   additions    to    t!»    Thoreau  bibliogra- 
phy. 


The    Thoreau   Society,    Inc.,    is    an    in- 
formal  organization   of    students   and   fol- 
lowers   of   henry   David  Thoreau.      Its   bul- 
letins  are    issued  quarterly;    its   booklets, 
occasionally.      Annual  meeting  are    held 
in  Concord   each   July.      Officers   of    the 
society  are    Herbert  F.    West    (Hanover,    N, 
H. ) ,    president;    Mrs.    Herbert   Kosroer    (Con- 
cord,   Mass.),    vice-president;    and  Walter 
Harding,    secretary-treasurer.      Annual 
membership   in   the    society    is    one    dollar; 
life   membership,    525.00.      Communicati ons 
concerning   membership   or  publications 
sho<ld    be   addressed    to   WALTER   HARDING, 
£05    CABELL  HAIL,    CHARLOTTESVILLE,    VA. 


